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SHOULD NEGROES 


No . 


Says Henry Lee Moon 


The Alabama Senator isn't 
a liberal by any standard 


HE CABAL which in the wee hours 
bee the morning of July 26 final- 
ly designated Senator John J. Spark- 
man of Alabama as the Democratic 
Vice Presidential nominee must have 
weighed his assets and liabilities care- 
fully, balancing what votes he might 
be expected to attract to the ticket 
against those which he might alien- 
ate. 

The politicians who so acted, with 
the approval of Governor Adlai Ste- 
venson, took a calculated risk, evi- 
dently deciding that it was more im- 
portant to the success of the party 
in November to bind the South to 
it than to secure the votes of Negroes 
and others for whom the foremost 
political consideration is civil rights. 
They were, of course, aware of Sen- 
ator Sparkman’s completely negative 
record on this vital issue—a record 
which endears him to the Dixiecrats. 

As expected, such Dixiecrat stal- 
warts as Governors Hugh White of 
Mississippi, Herman Talmadge of 
Georgia and James F. Byrnes of 
South Carolina capitulated. They 
recognized the Alabaman as one of 
their own. Their declarations of al- 
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The election of 1952 has put an end to the myth of “Alexander Throttle- 
bottom,” the comic Vice President of the musical Of Thee I Sing. This year, 
as never before, the Vice Presidential nominees are big issues, especially the 
Democratic one. Senator John J. Sparkman of Alabama is the first Southern 
politician to run for national office since 1936, and his selection by the 
managers of the Democratic Convention has already stirred up a hornet’s nest. 
Some Democratic civil-rights leaders, like Senator Herbert H. Lehman of 
New York, have endorsed the Sparkman choice; others, as Henry Lee Moon 
points out, are fighting mad. Meanwhile, the Republicans—led by Senator 
Irving Ives of New York—are launching a bid to capture the Negro vote. To 
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journalists, both civil-rights enthusiasts. Henry Lee Moon is the author of 
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legiance were anticipated; but what 
disturbs many Negro voters is the 
unseemly haste with which certain 
liberal and labor leaders have rushed 
to embrace this new convert to lib- 
eralism, who only two years ago 
boasted: “I am against the civil-rights 
proposals—always have been and 
always will be.” Their precipitous ac- 
tion has been topped only by the un- 
concealed glee with which the Re- 
publicans have greeted Sparkman’s 
nomination. 

In arriving at their decision, the 
Democratic politicians evidenced a 
fear that the Dixiecrats would bolt 
if some concession were not made to 
them. At the same time, they in- 
dicated their conviction that the 
pivotal Northern Negro vote was “in 
the bag.” What political records they 
studied to arrive at this conclusion 
is not clear, for the Negro has de- 
monstrated a far greater voting flex- 
ibility than has the South. 

In the elections of 1932, 1936, 
1940 and 1944, the Democrats could 
have carried the country if every 
Southern state had gone against it. 
In 1948, they won despite the defec- 


tion of four Southern states. Had it 
not been for the Wallace vote, they 
would again have been able to win 
even if all of the Southern states had 
gone Dixiecrat. On the other hand, 
the election returns of 1948 demon- 
strated clearly that President Truman 
could not have been returned to 
office without the ballots of Negro 
voters in the key states of Ohio, Illi- 
nois and California. In each of these 
states, the pluralities returned from 
predominantly Negro districts ex- 
ceeded the total pluralities by which 
the Democrats carried the states. In 
seventeen non-Southern states with 
a total of 293 electoral votes, Negroes 
constitute a balance of power in any 
fairly close election. 

What good will it do the Demo- 
crats to hold the Solid South and lose 
those Northern states in which the 
Negro vote is strong? As Elmo Roper 
pointed out in his broadcast of June 
22: 


“ 


. in the North, the Negro 
vote represents a net normal lead 
of close to 750,000 votes for the 
Democrats. . . . This Democratic 
lead of 750,000 votes among 
Northern Negroes is a most signi- 
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A DEBATE 


BACK SPARKMAN? 


ficant figure. For if you take the 

key states, or eight largest states 

of the North—New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, 

Califernia, New Jersey and Mas- 

sachusetts—and look at the vote 

in those states in the aggregate 
over the past three or four Presi- 
dential elections, you'll find that 
rarely has the difference between 
the Republicans and Democrats 
been over 500,000 votes in the 
eight states combined. This means 
that the Negro vote in the North 
can, indeed, be a marginal differ- 
ence between victory and defeat 
for one party or the other. Cer- 
tainly, in any close election, it is 

a fact and not a myth that the 

Negro vote can swing it either 

way.” 

What has been the Negro’s reaction 
to the Sparkman nomination and 
why? Generally speaking, it has been 
one of dismay, not because the Sen- 
ator hails from the South but be- 
cause he has voted consistently 


against civil rights at every oppor- 





REP. POWELL: 


CALLS IT "TRAGEDY' 
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tunity during his 16 years in the 
House and Senate. An NAACP sur- 
vey of this period, 1937-1952, shows 
that the Senator had 23 opportunities 
to vote on the issues and voted with 
the avowed white supremacists 23 
times. Five times in this period, he 
voted against abolition of the poll tax, 
the mildest of the civil-rights re- 
forms. This 16-year record follows: 


IN THE SENATE 

Against protection of servicemen 
from assaults by civilians and local 
police, March 7, 1951; 

Against stopping the anti-FEPC 
filibuster, May 19 and July 12, 1950; 

For segregation in the armed 
forces, June 21, 1950; 

Against the Barkley ruling which 
would have permitted limitation of 
debate on motions to take up a 
measure as well as on the measure, 
March 11, 1949; 

For the Wherry-Hayden resolution 
requiring 64 votes to stop a Senate 
filibuster, March 17, 1949; 

Against prohibition of segregation 
in public housing, April 21, 1949; 

Against withholding the Federal 
funds from Jim Crow school systems, 
May 3, 1949; 

For ratification of the regional 
compact to establish segregated re- 
gional colleges, May 13, 1948; 

Against an anti-lynching measure 
to protect members of the armed 
services, June 7, 1948; 

Against the abolition of segrega- 
tion in the armed services, June 7, 
1948 ; 

Against relieving servicemen of the 
obligation to pay a poll tax to parti- 
cipate in Federal elections, June 7, 


1948. 


IN THE HOUSE 

Against prohibition of discrimina- 
tion in the disbursement of funds 
for the school-lunch program, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1946; 

Against anti-lynching bills and pre- 
liminary motions on such bills, Jan- 
uary 8 and 10, 1940; and April 7, 
12 and 15, 1937; 

Against abolition of the poll tax, 
June 12, 1945; May 25, 1943; Octo- 
ber 13, 1942; and twice on October 
12, 1942, against motions to take up 
the anti-poll-tax bill; 

For the dismissal, February 9, 
1943, of William Pickens, former 
NAACP official, from his position in 
the Treasury Department because the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee had unjustly accused him of 
subversive activities. 

It is not enough to excuse Spark- 
man on the basis of geography. There 
are Southern politicians of courage, 
understanding and foresight who 
have on occasion defied regional pro: 
vincialism and voted for civil rights. 
But Sparkman, never! Where was 
he when Maury Maverick of Texas 
was voting to make lynching a Fed- 
eral crime? Where was he when 
Claude Pepper of Florida was spon- 
soring an anti-poll-tax bill? Where 
was he when Estes Kefauver of Ten- 
nessee was voting to uphold the 
crucial Barkley ruling on closure in 
1949? John J. Sparkman of Alabama 
was consorting with the Dixiecrats, 
voting with Rankin and Byrd, Russell 
and Eastland, Cox and Bilbo in sup- 
port of “white supremacy”—from 
which base ideology he has, in his 
votes, never deviated by so much as 
a hair’s breadth. 

Although the Alabaman is now be- 
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NO CONTINUED 


ing hailed as a “fighting liberal” on 
legislation other than civil rights, the 
record shows that he has not been 
consistent in his support of labor and 
social-welfare legislation. He voted 
against portal-to-portal pay for labor, 
for the Taft-Hartley Act, against re- 
committal of the work-or-jail bill, 
for the Rankin whitewash of the Vet- 
erans Administration, against sub- 
sidies for food-price control, against 
the Minimum Wage Act, against un- 
employment compensation for war 
workers, for the Smith-Connally anti- 
strike bill and against the Roosevelt 
veto of that bill, and for the drop- 
ping of 750,000 workers from the so- 
cial-security rolls. 


THE. PROTEST 


The Negro protest against Spark- 
man’s nomination has been loud, 
widespread and bitter. Most vocal 
has been Congressman Adam Clayton 
Powell of New York, who called it 
one of “the great tragedies of our 
time” and charged that the Alabama 
Senator “has been a slave of the 
South.” The Harlem Congressman 
has threatened to lead a ballot boy- 
cott against his party’s Presidential 
and Vice Presidential nominees. 

More restrained is the appraisal of 
Walter White, Executive Secretary of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, who, 
on July 26, voiced the opinion that 
“it will be difficult, if not impossible, 
for the Democratic party to sell to 
Negro voters, as well as to many 
other civil-rights advocates, any 
nominee whose voting record has 
been one of consistent opposition to 
the civil-rights objectives of the 
Democratic party as stated in the 
1948 platform and re-affirmed and 
extended in the platform adopted” in 
Chicago on July 24. 

The Senator’s appeal to Negro 
voters has not been enhanced by his 
current equivocation on the filibuster, 
which he has always supported; by 
his statement in Virginia explaining 
his view of the platform commitment 
for anti-job discrimination legisla- 
tion, and by the recent republication 


of a radio address in Mobile, Ala- 
bama, on April 17, 1950, in which 
he said: 

“We Southern Democratic Sen- 
ators—twenty-one of us—are 
banded together and pledged to 
use every parliamentary device 
possible to defeat civil-rights legis- 
lation.” 


While a few Negro newspapers 
are trying to find some grounds on 
which to support the Democrats de- 
spite this nomination, most of them 
have been alarmed by the candidacy 
of so outspoken a foe of civil rights. 

The usually Democratic St. Louis 
Argus sees the nomination as “a 
mistake” and expresses the opinion 
that “the Democratic party will not 
survive another four years should 
they win the coming November elec- 
tion.” To the Norfolk (Va.) Journal 
and Guide, the Alabama Senator “is 
neither a liberal nor a progressive 
without reservations.” 

A “wait and see” policy is recom- 
mended by the Carolina Times of 
Durham, N. C. “But while we're wait- 
ing let us register and vote,” the 
Times urges. The Atlanta Daily World 
calls Sparkman “an avowed opponent 
of the civil rights program.” 

“The most bitter resentment against 
the Democratic party,” says the 
Herald News of Newark, N. J.., 
“springs from the concession they 
made to the South in the selection of 
Senator Sparkman of Alabama as 
vice president.” 

The California Eagle, published in 
Los Angeles, observes that “Negro 
voters are more than leery of” Sen- 
ator Sparkman, whose record “shows 
that he has been an opponent of civil 
rights. The recurrent talk about his 
being a liberal doesn’t strike much of 
a spark from the Negro voter, who 
doesn’t count any man a liberal who 
supports the Jim Crow system. And 
Sparkman has done that. Negro voters 
know, too, that he supported Russell 
of Georgia for President.” 

On civil rights, says the Repybli- 
can Cleveland Call and Post, Spark- 
man “is all that the South desires.” 
The party platform, the Ohio news- 


paper adds, “will be a strange gar- 
ment on Senator Sparkman.” The 
usually Republican New York Am- 
sterdam News views the selection of 
the Vice Presidential candidates of 
both parties as “the greatest shock 
and disappointment.” 

In ordinary times, the selection of 
a Vice Presidential candidate might 
not be of vital concern presuming 
the good health of the head of the 
ticket. However, the Democrats are 
committed by their platform declara- 
tion to undertake steps to curb the 
filibuster at the opening of the 83rd 
Congress. Walter Reuther, the bril- 
liant and militant leader of the 
United Automobile Workers, has ad- 
vanced a bold new plan for revising 
Senate rules. In testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Ad. 
ministration, he charged that the 
present closure rule is unconstitu- 
tional and contended that the Senate, 
like the House, has a right and 
responsibility to adopt a new set 
of rules at the opening of each Con- 
gress. The House already does this, 
usually re-affirming the rules of the 
past Congress. The Senate, however. 
maintains that it is a continuing 
body and that rules established long 
ago are binding upon succeeding 
sessions. 

Under the Reuther proposal, a 
Senator would rise on the opening 
day of the Senate to propose a new 
set of rules, including one providing 
for limitation of debate by majority 
rule. The success of this maneuver 
depends largely, almost wholly, upon 
the attitude of the Senate President. 
who is the Vice President of the 
United States. 

Senator Sparkman has been a per- 
sistent though not blatant filibuster: 
er. On the basis of his record, an 
effort to curb the filibuster is doomed 
to failure should he become the Sen- 
ate’s presiding officer. It is realiza- 
tion of this grave danger which s0 
greatly disturbs Negro voters, who 
know that revision of Senate Rule 22 
is the sine qua non for Federal action 
eliminating the present inequalities 
among citizens of this country. 
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Yes 


Says Oliver Pilat 


Southern liberals must be 
encouraged, not thwarted 


AST WINTER, while visiting Wash- 
Pian, I dropped in to see a 
Congressional committee staff man 
whom I knew from an earlier trick 
down there as a reporter. He and 
other clerks and professional staff 
members constitute an important 
nucleus of the continuing New Deal. 
To them, liberalism is not a matter 
of press releases or verbal pyrotech- 
nics, but day-to-day legislative prac- 
tice, compromise, maneuvering and 
manipulation. 

Driving out to the committee staff 
man’s home in Maryland, I asked 
casually: “How do you feel about 
President Truman these days?” 

“I’ve given up on Truman,” said 
my friend. “He says most of the 
right things, but he can’t get his bills 
across. He can’t get anything through 
Congress any more. What good is 
a President who can’t enact his pro- 
gram into law?” 

“Okay,” I said. “Got any idea for 
a successor?” 

“How about John Sparkman?” he 
said. 

My amazement must have been ap- 
parent. My friend had once been the 
secretary, or research assistant, to a 
famous Northern New Deal legisla- 
tor, now dead. It seemed incredible 
for him to be offering the name 
of a Senator from the Deep South, 
a section of the country forever drag- 
ging its feet on the civil-rights issue, 
the very touchstone of democracy. 
Somewhat 
added : 

“Don’t look so dazed. John is a 
good man. He gets things done in 


defensively, my friend 


the Senate Banking Committee, and 
on the floor, too. Maybe he could 
get things done in the White House.” 

What kind of things? That was 
the question. Well, in Congress, he 
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had been fighting for the extension 
of social security, school lunches and 
Federal aid to education generally, 
insurance, 


full employment, crop 


rural electrification, soil conserva- 
tion, Federal power projects, sharing 
of Federal defense contracts among 
small businessmen, and, above ll, 
housing, public housing for poor 
people and Federally-assisted hous- 
ing for the middle class. 


GETS. THINGS .DONE 


My friend’s analysis seems almost 
prophetic now. To be sure, Spark- 
man was chosen at Chicago to run 
for the Vice Presidency, not the 
Presidency. Yet the basis for his 
selection, the overriding argument 
for his election, remains the same: 
that he is a vigorous and successful 
advocate of measures for wider eco- 
nomic justice, and that he will con- 
tinue to get things done in Congress, 
as the legislative lieutenant of Presi- 
dent Adlai Stevenson. 

The things for which Sparkman 
stands open all sorts of doors for 
all sorts of people. Because they have 
a direct effect in each locality, at 





DEMOCRATIC TICKET: ‘COMPARED TO THE GOP AND DIXIECRATS. A GODSEND' 


the grass roots of life, they mean 
fuller opportunity for all Americans, 
including Negroes. 

The most intellectually impressive 
woman I ever met was the late Ruth 
Benedict, the anthropologist. An 
Army pamphlet based on her work, 
called The Races of Mankind, came 
under attack during the last war. 
Among other things, it mentioned 
that educated Northern Negroes sur- 
passed Southern whites as well as 
Southern Negroes (with less educa- 
tion) in World War I Army intel- 
ligence tests. Dr. Benedict refused 
to be drawn into controversy with 
the white-supremacy zealots, but she 
was willing to give her views off the 
record to a reporter who sought 
guidance. To my surprise, she showed 
for an FEPC bill 
pending in Congress at that time. 
In such delicate matters, she said, 
it was risky to exert force on a 
community from the outside; force 
could unite the community against 
the outside view. The important 
gains in racial relations were made 
on the local level, she said. 

Perhaps that is the second most 


no enthusiasm 
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YES CONTINUED 


important thing to note about Spark- 
man: He gets things done, not only 
in Congress, but on the local level 
in Alabama. 

Item 1: He and his Senatorial 
partner, Lister Hill, liquidated the 
Dixiecrat machine in Alabama. 

Item 2: Senators Sparkman and 
Hill gave quiet but effective support 
to a recent NAACP campaign to get 
Negroes registered in Alabama. 

My impression is that somewhere 
between 50,000 and 60,000 Alabama 
Negroes are now eligible to vote in 
the Presidential election. Does any- 
one doubt how the overwhelming 
majority of them will vote? Of course 
they will vote for Stevenson and 
Sparkman. They recognize, if some 
Negro spokesmen in the North do 
not, what group is advancing their 
own political representation. 

If Sparkman is a good man by the 
yardstick of Alabama Negro opin- 
ion, why isn’t he a good man in 
Harlem? Hasn’t it taken as much 
courage for Sparkman to defy the 
racists in his area as it took Adam 
Clayton Powell to defy the Commu- 
nists during the war and vote against 
the labor-draft bill? 

I am no expert on civil rights. In 
discussing a matter of this kind, 1 
don’t belong in the same league with 
Walter White or 


Henry Lee Moon. I don’t have any 


somebody _ like 


feeling that I must be right. Maybe 
I am wrong. 

All I am trying to do is explore 
my own feeling that Sparkman is 
worth support. In writing loosely, 
from the top of my head rather than 
from the record, I may omit strik- 
ing points in his favor, as well as 
the reverse. 

I believe that Negroes in the U.S. 
can scuttle the Stevenson-Sparkman 
ticket if they choose. They are not 
alone in wielding this power, how- 
ever. The chief blocs whose switch 
from the Republicans to FDR ush- 
ered in 20 years of national Demo- 
cratic control were the Negroes and 
the farmers. I remember how, months 
before the 1948 election, Walter 
White predicted that at least 80 per 


cent of the Negro vote would go for 
Truman (74 per cent did). I remem- 
ber the strip of Midwest farm states 
which gave Truman his electoral 
edge. The minority groups and the 
farmers and the small wage-earners 
and the intellectuals are the essence 
of the New and the Fair Deals. They 
can oust the Democrats, to be sure, 
but why should they? They are the 
Democrats. 

The NAACP survey 
Sparkman 16-0 in 
votes against civil rights, and Nixon 
4-3 against, came as a shock to me. 
I had the impression he was not 
filibuster-minded. On the basis of 
some personal knowledge of Spark- 
man, I still feel obstinately, perhaps 
illogically, that as an Alabaman he 
possesses a greater liberality of view 


showing 
Congressional 


than Nixon as a Californian. 

In general, I believe that 20 years 
of progress for the Negro are bound 
up in the Democratic party, and that 
defeat of the Democratic party this 
fall would cancel out some of that 
progress. 

One of the measures of the growth 
of Negro influence in national poli- 
tics is this very outcry over Spark- 
man. It wasn’t so long ago that 
nobody noticed a candidate for Veep 
unless he promised a good five-cent 
cigar or flirted with the Commies. 
Surely John Sparkman is preferable 
to Cactus Jack Garner, FDR’s first 
running mate, or even to FDR’s last 
running mate. The realities of na- 
tional politics would force Sparkman 
into as dramatic an espousal of civil 
rights as Truman were he ever to 
arrive in the White House through 
succession. I believe that to be true, 
on the basis of Sparkman’s own 
record in Congress. He has certain- 
ly accomplished more there in the 
liberal tradition than Garner did and 
as much or more than Truman did 
as a Senator. Sparkman fought val- 
iantly for decent housing on the 
farms and in the slums. He served 
as a brilliant field general in the 
Senatorial battle to keep down the 
cost of living. He has been just 
about as liberal on civil rights as 


he could be—particularly in arrang- 
ing compromises and agreements— 
and still stay in office. 

Organized labor in Alabama likes 
Sparkman as the best choice among 
possible alternatives, although his 
record on labor bills in Congress 
reveals flaws. 

True, Sparkman is not running 
now as a candidate only in Alabama. 
He faces the entire U.S. electorate, 
and must be judged by broader stan- 
dards. On the other hand, he is only 
the junior partner on a ticket bound 
by a fairly specific platform. Nor is 
there any reason to believe that he 
will be less responsive to the needs of 
the U.S. than he has been to the 
needs of his own state. 

One reason why the amazing Ke- 
fauver campaign for President carried 
considerable significance was that it 
represented a bid for national power 
on the part of one ambitious South- 
erner who had shifted as far left of 
center as he dared. Sparkman has a 
place in this Southern trend. 

In the interest of a developing 
America, it seems desirable (at least 
to me) that, as a McKellar fades in 
Tennessee, a more vigorous and lib- 
eral Gore be available as successor. 
From this point of view, it is im- 
portant that the pattern be fixed, that 
the path of political preferment in 
the Democratic party, the dominant 
party in the South, be established by 
men like Sparkman and Hill rather 
than by Byrd and Talmadge. 

Remember always that politics is 
the art of the possible. Assuming that 
a Southerner on the ticket is a neces- 
sity for a Democratic victory in 
1952, who can do better on that 
ticket than John Sparkman? 

Of course, there was an obvious 
alternative. The Southerners could 
have been driven out of the Demo- 
cratic camp, good and bad ones alike, 
intransigence. The 
result would presumably have been 


by civil-rights 


their replacement in Congress by 
Dixiecrats or by GOP legislators of 
a similar reactionary tinge. Com- 
pared to this alternative, John Spark- 
man is a godsend. 
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QUEBEC CANAL-BUILDERS: ANOTHER INFLATIONARY WHIRL AHEAD 


Report from Canada 


Her prosperity is based largely on defense spending 
—there are unemployed in some areas and labor shortages 
in others, and further inflation seems around the corner 


OTTAWA 

AUGHT UP in the lukewarm war, 
eee has been enjoying a 
half-spurious kind of prosperity. In- 
vestment has continued at a high rate, 
but it is becoming more and more 
apparent that defense spending is 
playing a considerable role in keep- 
ing the economy at its present level. 
Even at that, there has been more 
unemployment than for years past, 
and more short-time work. There is 
thus the paradox of pools of jobless 
here and there and, at the same time, 
shortages of skilled workers. Immi- 
gration is turned off and on spasmod- 
ically (and along racist lines) as one 
affected group or another pressures 
for or against it. In the background 
is a fear of peace almost as great 
in its way as the fear of war. Mean- 
while, halfway around the world, like 
the Roman legions of old in the far- 
off marches of empire, Canadian 
troops are fighting off the barbarian 
horde, but causing scarcely a ripple 
at home except among the bereaved. 
In political terms, recent events 
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point to the disruption, for the time 
being at least, of the historic two- 
party system. On the prairies, the 
Progressive-Conservative party (don’t 
take the “progressive” too seriously ) 
exists as not much more than a name. 
On the west coast, in British Col- 
umbia, it is in such a tatterdemalion 
state that it is likely to lose all claim 
to respectability. For those who 
cling to the two-party system as the 
only one likely to be effective, this 
poses the serious question of whether 
any opposition party can achieve suf- 
ficient strength to counterbalance the 
Liberal party on a national scale. 
Three recent provincial elections 
have thrust the Conservatives deeper 
than ever into the obscurity to which 
they seem destined. In Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia, 
they received such a drubbing as to 
make them the forlorn hope of the 
reactionaries. The once great Con- 
servative party is almost non-existent 


in every province west of Ontario, 
and federally, like its American 
counterpart, has not held office in a 
generation. 

In Saskatchewan, the socialist CCF 
was returned to office for the third 
time. It came back with a much 
larger mandate, despite the ceaseless 
campaign waged against it ever since 
its first success in 1944. There is 
probably no single reason why the 
only socialist government in North 
America should have remained in 
power, and strengthened to boot. Un- 
doubtedly, there is an advantage in 
being “in.” Also, times have been 
pretty good in this hitherto almost 
exclusively agricultural province 
(wheat, for example, has had an un- 
troubled world market). On the other 
hand, the CCF has given more than 
merely good government. It has con- 
tributed substantially to the well- 
being of its citizens through its ex- 
cellent hospital insurance scheme, its 
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support of organized labor, its con- 
crete encouragement of co-operatives, 
its conservation of resources, its de- 
termination not to open up its oil 
potential for exploitation except on 
terms beneficial to the province. 
These have proved better talking 
points than opposition jeremiads 
about the destruction of free enter- 
prise. In point of fact, the CCF in 
Saskatchewan has been able to do 
little if anything along the lines of 
what some of us were once pleased 
to call scientific socialism. But when 
a provincial government involving a 
mere 800,000 people establishes the 
socialist commonwealth, _ socialist 
theory will need some revision. 

In Alberta, which seems to depend 
on oil rather than soil, the Social 
Credit Government was returned to 
power easily. Oil royalties made 
any election campaigning unneces- 
sary. Social Credit is by now, of 
course, not much more than a label, 
its monetary and other theories hav- 
ing become items only of historical 
interest. The mixture of oil and a 
religious fundamentalism has been 
enough to keep it in power election 
after election. The CCF, it might 
be added, does dismally in Alberta. 

It is in British Columbia, however, 
that the traditional two-party struc- 
ture has fallen flat on its face. Ironi- 
cally enough, the prostration was in- 


duced by the two major parties. From 
1941 till this year, they had main- 
tained a coalition to keep the CCF 
out of power. After cooking up a 
new election act designed to put the 
CCF at the bottom of the ballot, they 
ended the coalition and campaigned 
under their own standards. What 
they concocted was an alternative 
voting system, reasoning that the 
CCF would be the last choice of Lib- 
eral and Conservative voters. 

It didn’t work out quite that way. 
Social Credit candidates reaped 
where the Liberals and Conservatives 
had sown. In a straight election, the 
CCF would have emerged as the Gov- 
ernment, albeit a minority one. It 
elected 18 members to the provincial 
parliament as against the 7 it had 
before. Social Credit elected 19, 
where previously it had had none. 
The Liberals and Conservatives ended 
up with 7 and 3, respectively. There 
is also a perennial Independent Labor 
member. So Social Credit has become 
the Government, bolstered by the old- 
line parties, which have cut off their 
noses to spite their face. (The new 
Premier, incidentally, is a former 
Conservative.) Quite clearly, the 
province is in a state of political 
disequilibrium and the slightest fall- 
ing out among anti-CCF forces is 
likely to mean a new election. 

It is a little difficult to detect a 
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“The contribution of the Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegie Corp. to 
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pattern in this medley of results. Na- 
tionally, Social Credit is still of little 
consequence. It has hitherto failed 
everywhere outside of Alberta and 
its BC success is something of a 
fluke. The Conservatives are not 
quite ready to lie down and die; 
they are likely to carry on as a rump 
party for some time to come. 

Given the resources, the CCF might 
conceivably become a national force; 
it must, or be discounted as a pos- 
sible alternative to the Liberals. 
There is much talk of a Federal elec- 
tion next year, during which the 
CCF will make its bid. In prepara- 
tion for doing so, it further de- 
veloped and crystallized at its recent 
biennial convention a foreign policy 
independent of the Liberals’, with 
which the CCF conclusively broke a 
few months ago. The CCF, that is 
to say, has taken what New LEADER 
readers would probably call a Bevan- 
ite line. At any rate, the party will 
be critical of the sort of NATO de- 
cision which was adopted at Lisbon: 
exaggerated military programming 
without regard for the means or the 
needs of NATO’s less affluent mem- 
bers and in disregard of the neces- 
sity for maintaining economic stabil- 
ity. On the other hand, the CCF 
convention beat down a pacifist bid 
against the conception of collective 
security represented by NATO. 

When the Federal election comes 
around, the CCF should find its re- 
newed statements on price controls, 
excess-profits taxes, subsidized hous- 
ing, etc., of prime value and, more 
important, coinciding with the de- 
mands of organized labor. Canada 
is in for another inflationary whirl. 
By the end of the year, this should 
become very marked. With new wage 
rounds must come demands for the 
kind of anti-inflationary measures 
which were so effective during the 
war. The CCF alone has a good 
record in this regard. The next year 
should provide an opportunity to 
build up the party’s standing and 
make a strong effort to increase its 
representation in the House of Com- 
mons. 
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Yugoslavia: 


A British Socialist finds 
Tito’s regime to be 
a police state 


One Man’s View 


d 
By Arthur Maddison 








We find this eye-witness account 
especially interesting because its 
author is a veteran British Social- 
ist, vice-president of the Bristol 
Borough Labor party, a Bristol City 
Councillor and recent candidate for 
Parliament from St. Ives, Cornwall. 





hie its excommunication from 
the Cominform, the Tito regime 
of Yugoslavia has not been without 
its admirers in certain sections of the 
British Labor party. The naive as- 
sumption has been made that, be- 
cause of the break with Moscow, 
Yugoslavia is passing through a 
phase of liberalization and that Tito 
is no more than a left-wing socialist, 
a Fabian in a hurry. 

Within a few days of arriving in 
the country, any experienced ob- 
server finds these illusions dispelled 
by the harsh realities of a monolithic 
society whose main impetus is a 
Marxist Communist party. 

British Laborites know that the 
Labor party derives its strength from 
the affiliated trade unions. In Yugo- 
slavia, trade unionism is neither free 
nor independent of the central 
authority, despite the claims of de- 
centralization made since passage of 
the new Federal Laws of June 1950. 
Collective bargaining, as it is known 
in Britain and America, is a concept 
foreign to Titoism. Strikes are il- 
legal, and every citizen, young and 
old, gives “voluntary” service to the 
state every month at the behest of the 
People’s Front. 

Ostensibly, government is in the 
hands of the people via the People’s 
Front. But Tito himself admitted, 
in his voluminous correspondence 
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with Stalin before the final break, 
that the People’s Front and the 
Yugoslav Communist party are one 
and the same and inseparable. 

Less than 4 per cent of the popula- 
tion are members of the Communist 
party, and membership is not easily 
attained. A two-year candidature is 
imposed, unless the applicant has a 
World War II partisan record. All 
applicants are closely watched and 
screened before final admittance— 
and, besides, there is the ever-recur- 
ring Purge. Party members are privi- 
leged persons, a new ruling class. 

No British or American worker 
should believe that the practical ap- 
plication of Marxist theory leads to 
The differential 
between the specialist and the ordi- 
nary artisan in Yugoslavia is ex- 
tremely wide, though the gap has 
been narrowed somewhat since the 
Russians left. Decentralization has 
merely meant that, over and above 
the minimum wage fixed by state de- 
cree, there can be supplementary 
sums arranged by each enterprise. 

On the surface, religion appears to 
be free and flourishing, with the 
Roman Catholic and Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches well attended. At every 
sermon, however, a prominent mem- 
ber of the party sits in to take due 
note of what is preached from the 
pulpit. While I was in Zagreb, the 
Communist party newspaper Borba 
reported a speech by Tito in which 
Roman Catholic priests were warned 
not to encroach upon the regime and 
to restrict their activities and ser- 
mons to purely spiritual matters. 

Southeast Europe is a predom- 
inantly peasant region. In the light 
of the Yugoslav peasant’s experiences, 


economic equality. 


it is not difficult to appreciate what 
Communism means to him. The 
brigade system of farming, which the 
Russians introduced immediately 
after the war, meant slavery to the 
independent-minded Yugoslavs. It 
savored of a semi-military life and 
the reaction against it was so strong 
that Tito was forced to take notice of 
its unpopularity. Now a compro- 
mise has been effected between out- 
right collectivization, on the one 
hand, and private enterprise, on the 
other. The “zadruga” offers a work- 
able form of agricultural coopera- 
tion, combining the advantages of 
large-scale mechanized farming with 
personal control of the peasant fam- 
ily’s own land. 

Many of the peasants want to re- 
turn to private farming, but obstacles 
are placed in their way, obstacles of 
an economic character rather than 
legal enactments. A heavy and bur- 
densome tax is imposed on private 
peasants, who are forced to pay high- 
er rates to transport their produce by 
rail and higher prices for goods in 
the shops. 

Yugoslavia is a police state. Every- 
where, one sees the suave young po- 
litical policeman scrutinizing the 
identity papers of citizens traveling 
by boat or train or airplane. The 
regime manifests all those evils for 
which it castigates Stalinist Russia— 
bureaucracy, and single-party control 
vested in an élite which does the bid- 
ding of the dictator. The press is 
merely an organ of the state, and all 
newspapers present the same edi- 
torial line. “Corrective” camps are 
still in use, and the threat of impris- 
onment without trial keeps the popu- 
lation in silence and submission. 

Overriding all the ideological argu- 
ments between Tito and Stalin is the 
paramount fact that Tito’s state in 
no sense represents a departure from 
orthodox Marxism or a separate eco- 
nomic philosophy. On the contrary, 
the Yugoslavs insist that they have 
not deviated from the fundamental 
tenets of Marx and Lenin. It is only 
hard necessity, not inclination, that 
today makes them our friends. 





By S. T. Tung 


(Last of three articles) 


UN AIMS 


IN 


KOREA 


The Korean war—primarily preventive— 
has a higher meaning as the first fight 
to liberate peoples enslaved by Stalin 





This is the last of three articles by Dr. Tung 
on the Korean situation, evaluating the total 
UN effort in the light of the evidence he 
presented in the first two articles. In the first 
article, he showed that it was impossible to 
pacify the Chinese Communists. In the second, 
he showed that an effort to liberate China 
from the Communists would be much less 
difficult than Western policy-makers admit. Dr. 
Tung left China late in 1950, and his book, 
My Experiences in Red China, will be pub- 
lished soon. He is an agricultural specialist, 
a Cornell graduate, and the founder and 
president of the Chinese Farmer Association. 





HE KOREAN WAR is primarily a preventive war. It is 
T calculated not only to avert the explosion of a greater 
world war, but—equally as important—to prevent the 
world triumph of Communist tyranny and terror. For 
Communist aggression is not limited to armed attack 
of the conventional sort—it aims at the imposition of a 
hateful system of slavery, imprisonment, executions and 
moral intimidation. In Korea, the democratic nations 
of the UN are fighting that system. 

We who know what the Chinese Communists have done 
to the people of China realize, better than most, how 
crucial is this struggle. For in their first two years of 
rule, the Communists have already killed more than a 
million people, the majority of them during the past six 
months. (One of the tragedies of the present armistice 
negotiations at Panmunjom is that they have permitted 
the Communists to conduct such a bloody purge against 
the Chinese people.) Not all, or even most, of their vic- 
tims were connected with the Nationalist forces, or were 
guerrilla fighters. Farmers with savings, or with four 
or five acres, are being liquidated as “feudal landlords.” 
In the history of China since 1949 are compressed not 
only the atrocities of the Bolsheviks during the civil-war 
period in Russia, but those of collectivization and the 
purges a decade later. The tortures employed by the 
erstwhile “agrarian reformers” are the latest of the Soviet 
MVD, the trumped-up mob scenes of denunciation and 
hysteria represent a new point in calculated brutality. 

Lest anyone think this is what the Chinese people ex- 
pected when they failed to rally to the Nationalist cause 
a few years ago, let us recall the pledges made by Mao 
Tse-tung and Chu Teh in April 1949, when the Com- 
munists crossed the Yangtze and marched on Nanking. 
These pledges, made after “truce talks” collapsed, were 
widely publicized throughout China. As Chairman of 
the Communist party and Commander-in-Chief of the 
“People’s Liberation Army,” Mao and Chu openly prom- 
ised on behalf of their party and army (1) to protect 
the lives and property of all people, irrespective of class, 
religion or occupation; (2) to prosecute only the most 
important war criminals, and to pardon all Kuomintang 
party and Government officials, legislators and members 
of the National Assembly and of local and provincial 
councils, etc., and to give them employment according to 
their ability; and (3) to guarantee that nothing, even as 
trifling as a piece of thread, would be taken from the 
people by force. 

Soon after the “liberation,” people began to realize that 
they had been fooled, but it was too late. The people 
of China had succumbed to the favorite strategies of the 
Communists: to the concealment of aims, to false “truce 
negotiations,” to the concentration on small and scat- 
tered foes first and major centers of resistance later. All 
of these strategies are now being used on a world scale. 

Stalin has placed such emphasis on Korea, Vietnam, 
Burma, Indonesia, etc., because the Western world pays 
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ON THE KOREAN FIRING LINE: 'SO LONG AS EAST ASIA iS A WESTERN STEPCHILD, IT WILL BE STALIN'S DARLING’ 


less attention to these countries. He thinks he can cap- 
ture them at little cost. India is now being flooded with 
more outright Communist propaganda than the United 
States ever was; the civil war in Indo-China is being 
maintained with more persistence than was the civil war 
in Greece; the outlawed Communist party in Japan is be- 
ing bolstered at all costs, whereas the outlawed party in 
Turkey has been virtually forgotten. Where resistance 
has been formidable and unflinching, Stalin has retreated, 
to stoke new flames elsewhere. Sc long as East Asia is 
a Western stepchild, it will be Stalin’s darling. 

The UN forces in Korea are fighting a war now not 
only to avert global war later on disadvantageous terms, 
but to avert the enslavement and massacre of their own 
peoples through Communist gains. “Victory” in Korea 
thus cannot be defined as the mere stoppage of one leak 
in the global anti-Communist dam. The UN forces will 
only have won when they have extirpated the very source 
of the aggression. A truce settlement on the present line, 
for example, will be considerably less of a military ex- 
ploit than Chiang Kai-shek’s “victory” in 1929, when he 
compelled the last remaining Communists to take the long 
march to Yenan. Yet, even then, the Communists waited 
and plotted and worked until the war with Japan and the 
carelessness of Western diplomacy brought them within 
striking distance of total power. As I noted in the first 
article of this series, spurious “truce negotiations” were 
a key tactic in winning that power. 

Now, once again, the Communists are using “armistice 
talks” to prevent their outright extermination, and to turn 
impending military setbacks into propaganda victories. 
While the morale of the United States and the other 
United Nations has steadily deteriorated from the aroused 
peak of September 1950, the Communists, since Mao’s 
intervention, have made half the world believe that they 
forced the UN to sue for peace. (This, in present circum- 
stances, is not too hard to believe.) At the same time, 
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the Reds have been able to conduct vast purges at home 
and to put a stop to mass desertions at the front. If they 
now succeed in compelling the UN to forcibly repatriate 
unwilling prisoners of war, they will have won an even 
greater triumph in the eyes of most of the world’s people. 

When one considers the meaning of the word “victory” 
in a struggle against Communism, one must remember 
always that the followers of Lenin, Stalin and Mao are 
working and fighting for a Soviet world. Communists 
believe that true Communism can never be successfully 
imposed anywhere so long as domestic foes can be given 
heart by the “capitalist encirclement” outside. This is no 
mere pathological fancy, but an integral part of the Com- 
munist strategy. It makes a good deal of sense, in fact, 
in the framework of totalitarianism. Truly, those in 
China and other Communist-occupied lands who oppose 
Stalin’s scheme for a nightmare world can only do so 
while there is some hope of deliverance from outside or, 
at the very least, of escape to a civilized society. That is 
why the basic Communist writings stress the impossibility 
of prolonged co-existence between Communism and the 
democratic order. 

On the other hand, so long as Communism has vast re- 
sources of slave labor and slave armies, so long as it can 
exploit the productive capital of one-third of the globe, 
it can continue its war of attrition against democratic 
life ad infinitum, at a progressively greater cost to the 
free peoples. It should be clear now that only the lib- 
eration of the enslaved peoples from Canton to the Elbe 
will make the free peoples’ liberties secure. To deliver the 
oppressed of North Korea and China (or of Albania and 
Bulgaria) is at the same time to save Japan (or Greece) 
and to encourage the suffering millions in Russia and 
Poland. If the UN struggle in Korea has had a great 
and noble meaning, it is as a joint war of self-protection 
and of liberation. Let us judge its final outcome by that 
high standard. 





lraq’s Reds Lie Low 


Next door to turbulent Iran is a Communist party witha long history 


By Jack Saul 


BAGHDAD 

| ee ALL practical purposes, Com- 
munist activity in Iraq can be 
considered 


“under control.” Iran’s 


oil-nationalization frenzy has not 
spread to this country on any sub- 
stantial scale, and that is a good sign. 
Members of a local Communist group 
formed last summer were rounded up 
as soon as they began activity, point- 
ing to efficient police intelligence. 
Nevertheless, Communism figures as 
an everpresent problem to this oil- 
rich region, so close to the Soviet 
Union—a problem with which suc- 
cessive administrations have been at 
grips for more than two decades. 
As far back as 1938, 
Government found it 
outlaw Communism, and, in an am- 
endment of the Penal Code by act 


of Parliament, made Communist ac- 


the Iraqi 
necessary to 


tivity a criminal offense, involving 
the death penalty in certain cases. 
Local Reds, operating underground, 
carried on little activity after that 
until the outbreak of World War II. 
Events since include Mullah Mustafa’s 
Barzan revolt in Iraqi Kurdistan, 
which occurred at the end of the war 
concurrently with the pro-Russian 
movement in Persian Azerbaijan, 
and the Communist-organized riots 
in Baghdad at the beginning of 1948, 
which culminated in the overthrow 
of strong man Salih Jabr’s govern- 
ment. Even though serious conse- 


quences were 


averted by careful 
Jack Saut, a British correspondent, 
has also been for several years the 


editor of the Iraqi Times of Baghdad. 
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handling in this instance, the fact re- 
mains that Communism demonstrated 
that it can be a major threat to the 
country. 

Iraq, like Egypt and Jordan, with 
which she is politically linked in the 
seven-nation Arab League, is bound 
with Britain by a treaty of alliance 
dating back to the end of the British 
Mandate regime; and, like all the 
Arab states in the region, her eco- 
nomic ties are with countries on this 
side of the Iron Curtain. Her interests 
thus are hitched to the bandwagon 
of the free world, and her govern- 
ment is by the nature of things pro- 
Western. 

Yet, all that did not prevent Com- 
munism from 


developing into a 


movement of serious proportions, 
which, although currently neutral- 


ized, continues as a potential threat. 





LOCUST PLAGUE IN BAGHDAD: ONLY WESTERN AID CAN TIP THE SCALES 


It first appeared here in 1923 in the 
form of an idea which appealed to a 
handful of middle-class intellectuals 
—an idea they had acquired from 
books obtained mostly from Britain 
and France and then privately cir- 
culated. The first local Communist 
party came into being less than 
twenty years ago, its activity amount- 
ing to no more than a rather primi- 
tive propaganda effort in an un- 
licensed, privately circulated sheet 
called the People’s Struggle. 

Next, they tried to expand through 
infiltration into an authorized politi- 
cal organization. The National Re- 
form Society, formed at the end of 
1936 among Baghdad progressives 
under Iraq’s first military govern- 
ment, set up by a coup, provided the 
opportunity. But it was short-lived. 
Within a matter of months, the 
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authorities had most Communist 
members behind bars and banished 
from the country Abdel Kader Ismail, 
then leader of the movement, who 
went to Damascus to work with the 
Syro-Lebanese Communist party. 

This, with the Penal Code amend- 
ment, gave Iraq a brief respite. But, 
on the war’s outbreak, Communist 
activity started again, this time un- 
der the leadership of Moscow-trained 
Yousif Salman Yousif, 
known under the alias 
(“The Leopard”), 
brain behind the movement and who, 
after World War II, ended his career 
on the gallows. 


SUPPORTED NAZIS 


Following the Moscow line, a new 
party organ, Al Sharara, denounced 
Western resistance to German aggres- 
sion as “British imperialism,” and 
Fahad and his party, taking their cue 
from Moscow broadcasts, supported 
Rashid Ali’s 1941 Nazi-sponsored re- 
volt in Iraq. When the revolt col- 
lapsed, its active Red 


popularly 
“Fahad” 


who became the 


supporters 
were consigned to concentration 
camps like their pro-Nazi colleagues. 
But shortly afterward, Russia became 
an ally of the Western powers, and 
local Communists were released from 
internment to play an active role 
again as a useful anti-Nazi element. 
The Communists took advantage 
of the situation to further their own 
aims, making full use of all facilities 
to step up their propaganda. Russia’s 
occupation of Iran, jointly with the 
British, opened a direct route for 
Soviet literature to reach Iraq, and, 
with the opening in Baghdad in 1943 
of the first Russian Legation, Mos- 
cow newspapers and periodicals, in 
Arabic and in English, began to 
arrive in ever-increasing numbers. 
Thus, The Constitution of the Soviet 
Union, issued as an Arabic pamphlet, 
quickly sold 40,000 copies, at 40 fils 
a copy (about 16 U.S. cents at the 
time). They were bought not only by 
Communists, but also by progressives 
and pro-Western elements—the lat- 
ter, perhaps, impelled by curiosity. 
The English edition of the History of 
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the Communist Party also enjoyed 
big sales. 

With the Government winking its 
eye and the wartime atmosphere 
highly favorable, the Communist 
movement gained momentum. Emu- 
lating the Western press, local news- 
papers gave Russia a great deal of 
publicity. Communist works were 
translated into Arabic and sold 
openly, and two local Communist 
publications—High Ideals and the 
Journal—appeared in Baghdad un- 
der Government license. Fahad used 
various newspapers for his propa- 
ganda purposes, writing under the 
pen-name of Yasin Khalaf. Other col- 
leagues went even further and wrote 
signed articles. 

The membership of the Iraqi Com- 
munist party kept swelling. Literally 
anyone wishing to join was admitted. 
Canvassing went on through public 
meetings, and local party leaders, 
traveling up and down the country, 
spread their ideology among students 
and teachers, workmen and peasants, 
officials, etc., in cities, towns and vil- 
lages. 

Aid came to the party from an- 
other quarter. With the war in prog- 
ress, Iraqi Communists established 
contact with British troops stationed 
in Iraq, among them personnel sym- 
pathetic to the British and Indian 
Communist parties who helped them 
with directives. Discontented Iraqi 
elements further promoted the move- 
ment. Jewish participation followed 
Rashid Ali’s pro-Nazi revolt of 1941, 
which culminated in anti-Semitic out- 
breaks throughout most of the coun- 
try. The party’s Jewish supporters 
hoped Communism would once and 
for all put an end to racial discrim- 
ination, as had happened—they were 
led to believe—in Russia. 

With Baghdad as headquarters, the 
movement spread north and south, 
irresistibly overcoming all barriers, 
including that of religion. The latter 
fact is revealing, for it explodes the 
theory that Communism can be effec- 
tively fought through religion. In- 
deed, no less a place than Najaf, re- 
ligious and intellectual center of the 


orthodox Shiah Moslem sect in 
Kerbala Province, became the party’s 
number two stronghold. 

Another Communist  strongpoint 
was created in Iraqi Kurdistan. It 
was in this region, toward the end 
of the war and in the immediate post- 
war period, that Kurdish chieftain 
Mullah Mustafa conducted his armed 
revolt against the Government of 
Iraq. The revolt was defeated, and 
Mullah Mustafa is now in Russia 
broadcasting to the Kurds. 

. 


AFTER WAR’S END 


Conditions immediately after the 
war continued to favor the Commu- 
nists, with the Government author- 
izing political parties and _ trade 
unions. The Society for Combating 
Zionism, formed mostly from among 
Jewish Communists (but abolished 
some time ago), enabled the party to 
operate in the open as never before, 
denouncing Zionism, for which it 
blamed “Western imperialists.” 

Meanwhile, a split on personal is- 
sues occurred among the leaders of 
the party. The dissenting group 
broke away to operate an independ- 
ent underground organization known 
as the Iraqi Communist League. Per- 
sonal dissensions inevitably led to 
the airing of charges and counter- 
charges, some of which reached out- 
side ears. Before long, the police had 
established the identity of some Com- 
munist leaders, and early in 1947, 
almost parallel with similar action 
in other Arab countries, they cracked 
down on both organizations, ending 
the career of the Communist League 
and capturing Fahad with the top 
aides of his Iraqi Communist party. 

The death sentence passed during 
Salih Jabr’s premiership on Fahad 
and some of his collaborators was 
commuted, as a result of outside 
pressure on their behalf, to life im- 
prisonment. From his prison cell, 
however, Fahad remained as active 
as ever, smuggling out directives in 
invisible ink for the re-organization 
of his party. 

The Portsmouth Treaty, signed by 
the staunchly pro-Western Salih Jabr 
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in Portsmouth, England in January 
1948, gave Iraqi Communists their 
opportunity to strike against the man 
who had given them no quarter— 
and they struck hard. Charging that 
the new treaty failed to insure Iraq’s 
sovereignty, and exploiting to the full 
aid from other discontented elements, 
they swept the Government out of 
office. But the ultimate result fell 
short of the mark, for they had no 
men to take over; and they had to 
confine themselves, temporarily at 
least, to demanding the release of 
their imprisoned leaders, with free- 
dom of action for themselves and 
their fellow-travelers. 

A government backed by left-of- 
center and right-wing groups suc- 
ceeded Salih Jabr, 


pressure of demonstrations, it yield- 


and, under 


ed to certain demands. The Ports- 
mouth Treaty was abrogated and Par- 
liament dissolved. But the demand 
for the release of the imprisoned 
Communists was not met. 

Then, in May 1948, the Palestine 
war broke out and public feeling 
shifted in a totally different direction. 
Moreover, with hostilities in prog- 
ress, the Government placed the coun- 





FAST AND LOOSE 


Speaking to Hunter College students, 
Howard Fast referred to himself as the 
“most. widely read living writer on 


earth.”—News item. 


We find we are forced 
To agree at last 

With a view that is held 
By this fellow Fast. 


One kind of falseness, 
We’re happy to see, 
He honestly hates: 


False modesty. 


—Richard Armour 
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try under martial law. These factors 
enabled the police to resume their 
anti-Communist campaign  undis- 
turbed. 

In October 1948, they tracked 
down the party’s hideout in its Bagh- 
dad headquarters, and captured most 
members of the Central Committee, 
with their printing press, a complete 
register of party members, coded in- 
structions which Fahad had issued 
from jail in invisible ink and other 
documents. Subsequent central com- 
mittees were similarly uncovered al- 
most as fast as they were set up, 
thanks to defections in the ranks and 
the information already in the pos- 
session of the authorities. Members 
of the party from all parts of the 
rounded up and 
screened, and the 270-odd active ones 
were referred for trial to the military 
Fahad and 
four of his co-leaders, two of them 
Moslems and two Jews, were hanged. 
Eight others, including two women, 
are now serving life imprisonment, 
and the bulk of the remaining 257 
were sentenced to varying terms of 
hard labor. 

Practically all active Communists 
in Iraq are now accounted for. But 
the movement itself continues, run 
by small-fry remnants of the old 
group, lacking efficient leadership, 
training and experience. Their propa- 
ganda sheet, which appears periodi- 
cally, bears all the marks of un- 
initiated effort. Because of the per- 
sonal dissensions which broke out 
while they were in jail, those since 
released are inclined to distrust one 
another. They are, moreover, re- 
garded by the new underground 
group as possible Government agents. 
In addition to all this, contact with 
Iran’s Tudeh party and with the 
Syrian Communists has now ceased, 
with travel restrictions in force and 
the frontiers closely watched for 
illegal traffic. 

Thus, for all practical purposes, 
Communism in Iraq is today neutral- 
ized. But it continues to be a men- 
ace, for the local Communists are 
ready to exploit to the full any future 


country were 


courts then in session. 


disorders to further their aims. The 
Iraqi Government recognizes the 
threat and is fighting it without let- 
up. But even Nouri Pasha el-Said, the 
present Prime Minister and an arch- 
enemy of Communism, cannot hope 
to uproot it altogether merely by 
punitive measures. 


WEST’S HELP NEEDED 


For what is involved is a people, 
politically inexperienced and living 
under the most backward economic 
conditions, which is exploited to the 
full by Iron Curtain and local pro- 
Communist propaganda. The West- 
ern democracies, they are constantly 
told, have failed them; the Palestine 
issue is brought up again and again 
as proof. Western capitalism, they 
keep hearing, is interested solely in 
exploiting them. And they find their 
relationship with the West of hardly 
any help in these difficult times, as 
adverse economic conditions and un- 
employment continue to force down 
their already low standard of living. 

Serving to enhance the effective- 
ness of this propaganda is the chau- 
vinistic platform of certain Arab na- 
tionalists, which centers on anti- 
West pronouncements, constantly 
charging the Western powers with 
imperialism and exploitation. Such 
pronouncements are bound to leave a 
deep impression, emanating as they 
do from the Right. And Red propa- 
gandists determinedly repeat, to a 
people to whom Iron Curtain rule is 
an unknown quantity, that Commu- 
nism is the only answer to “capital- 
ist exploitation.” 

Punitive action has brought Com- 
munism under control here for the 
time being. Its elimination can come 
only through stability, through the 
economic uplift of the people. Nouri 
el-Said’s Government is doing what 
it can toward this end with its limited 
resources in funds, technicians and 
planning. But the full weight of the 
Western democracies’ aid is needed. 
Only such aid, bringing with it em- 
ployment and prosperity, can ulti- 
mately tip the scales against Commu- 
nism in Iraq. 
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AST WEEK, I had an exciting ex- 
teeth For a couple of hours, 
I lived with the men who are creating 
the television system of Canada. 
In the handsome new broadcasting 
building in the middle of Toronto, 
everything was going on at once. 
While carpenters were still putting on 
finishing touches and equipment was 
being rushed in, cameras were being 
tried out and actors were rehearsing 
their first play. 

The play was a version of Jules 
Verne’s Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea. From the room in 
which I sat, over the control-room, I 
could see at one time the actors, the 
director and the finished product in 
the form of a television performance 
on a regular screen. This show was 
not broadcast outside the building. It 
was what they call a dry run. The 
first scheduled broadcast will take 
place on September 8. On that date 
in Toronto and on September 6 in 
Montreal will be inaugurated Can- 
ada’s television system. 

What they are doing to the north 
of us is worth watching. We have 
what we call a private-enterprise sys- 
tem of radio and television. In Great 
Britain, they have a strictly Govern- 
ment-corporation system. Canada has 
across between the two. 

The whirlwind of activity in which 
I was caught up last week was the re- 
sult of planning which began in 
1946. At that time, a committee of 
Parliament decided that the develop- 
ment of television should be placed 
in the hands of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. This is the Gov- 


érnment corporation which has 
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TV Comes 


Canada 


charge of the nation’s radio. Up to 
the present, it has been supported by 
a license fee of $2.50 levied against 
each radio set. But beginning with 
next year, the cost is to be carried 
by the regular tax fund. To begin 
with, the Government made a loan of 
$8,000,000 to the corporation to 
cover the cost of television installa- 
tions. That was six years ago. Two 
buildings and two broadcasting tow- 
ers have been put up, equipment has 
been purchased, and staffs have been 
hired and trained—and the corpora- 
tion is still operating on that loan. 

The two stations at Toronto and 
Montreal will serve about a third of 
the population of Canada. The broad- 
casting at Montreal will, of course, be 
bi-lingual. Since two-thirds of the in- 
habitants of that area are French, 
two-thirds of the program will be in 
the French language. The next sta- 
tion will be at Ottawa, and the three 
stations in Eastern Canada will be 
linked with U.S. systems through 
Buffalo. But the West is not being 
overlooked. In developing television 
—as was the case with radio—the 
Canadians are acting partly in self- 
defense. They don’t want their 
people to be dependent on the U.S. 
for news and entertainment. 

The men who are arranging Can- 
ada’s television programs are all 
highly cultivated chaps, but they 
shudder at the word “culture.” 
Canadians are much like Americans. 
They have a prejudice against having 
culture “shoved down their throats.” 
And by “culture” a good many of 
them mean “the BBC sort of thing.” 
The program directors, men like J. 


Mavor Moore, for example, have 
mostly come from the entertainment 
world. They are actors, 
radiomen, entertainers, 
Their first impulse is to put on shows 
that the public will like. 

Every sort of entertainment will be 
tried—live plays, movies, concerts, 
readings, newscasts, news commen- 
taries, sports on-the-spot 
broadcasts by mobile units. There is 
a lively interest in the idea of broad- 
casting the sessions of the provincial 
parliaments. As over the radio, a 
good many U.S. broadcasts will be 
used. And, too, some of our com- 
mercials will be seen and heard over 
the Canadian air. 

This brings me to the business of 
advertising—which need not be an 
unpleasant business at all. Americans 
have come to hate the commercials 
because they are so horribly long, so 
unending, so wearisome. Among us, 
the sponsorship system is run from 
the sponsor’s end. In Canada, it will 
be run from the CBC’s end, which is 
the listener’s end. 

The directors of the CBC, who 
look at this business from the enter- 
tainment and educational point of 
view, select the shows and put them 
on. If an automobile dealer or a 
soap manufacturer wants to tie the 
name of his product to one of them, 
well and good. He pays the price and 
gets the advertising. But the tele- 
vision men tell him how much time 
he can take and edit his script. Tele- 
vision viewers will not have to listen 
all day or all night to praise of some 
cathartic. Perhaps 20-30 per cent of 
the broadcasts will carry commer- 
cials. The rest will be blessedly free. 

I have never been in a country 
where the people seemed so possessed 
with the notion that they were at the 
beginning of big things. Their feel- 
ing may be like that which inspired 
our ancestors a hundred years ago. 
Along with the opening up of new 
sources of wealth goes the develop- 
ment of new ideas. And while these 
Canadians admire us for our energy 
and enterprise, they are sturdily 
sticking to their own set of values. 


writers, 
musicians. 


events, 








CHAMBERLIN 


O MANY AMERICANS, the persist- 
5 pe strength of Communism in 
such old, civilized European countries 
as France and Italy is a puzzling 
and disturbing phenomenon. As any 
traveler can see, the worst war rav- 
have been 


ages repaired. France, 


under the Marshall Plan, had re- 
ceived $2.2 billion worth of American 
aid up to the end of 1950; Italy had 
received $1.2 billion worth. 

Communist subservience to the 
dictates of Moscow could be proved 
by the open declarations of Com- 
munist leaders like Thorez in France 
and Togliatti in Italy. And one would 
have thought that, by this time, the 
true character of the Soviet regime 
had been clearly demonstrated. 

Yet the French 
in the spring of 1951 showed only 
a slight decline, from 514 to 5 mil- 
lion, in the Communist vote. The 


national election 


proportion of Frenchmen who vote 
the Communist ticket is still almost 
one in four. In Italy, at least a third 
of the electorate supports the bloc 
of Communists and fellow-traveling 
Nenni Socialists. 

The persistence of Communism as 
a mass movement in France and Italy 
is a grave obstacle to the organization 
of European defense. What effective 
defense can there be against sabotage 
in industry, electric-power installa- 
tions and transportation when the 
principal labor organizations of 
France and Italy are under Com- 
munist control? Is it possible to 
count on the loyalty of armies when 
substantial groups in the population 
are avowedly on the enemy’s side? 

Moreover, the mass voting strength 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Red Fifth Column 


In Western Europe 


of the Communists in France and 
Italy exerts a distorting and un- 
healthy effect on the domestic politics 
of those countries. It may now be 
taken for granted that no Communist 
party will ever be permitted to enter 
the government of any free country. 
When a large minority persists in 
voting Communist, that minority, in 
effect, disfranchises itself and secedes 
from the national community. 

The result is a vicious circle. The 
governments formed under these cir- 
cumstances are much more conserva- 
tive and indisposed to carry out pro- 
gressive reforms than they would be 
if the votes now cast for the Com- 
munists were cast for moderate left- 
ist parties, willing to abide by the 
principles of parliamentarism and 
free institutions. And this makes it 
easier for the Communists to win 
support for their propaganda of in- 
evitable class warfare, to strengthen 
their hold on the groups which feel 
they are not getting a fair share 
of the national wealth. 

Some time ago, I pointed out on 
this page that, while a believer in the 
philosophy of classical economic lib- 
eralism can very logically criticize 
socialism for transgressing what 
Peter Viereck calls “the statist line,” 
it is quite inaccurate to suggest that 
Socialism and Communism are iden- 
tical. Proof of this may be found 
in the fact that Communism is strong- 
est where the Socialist parties are 
weakest and most disorganized, in 
France and Italy. In the many Euro- 
pean countries where strong Socialist 
parties are in power or in opposition, 
Communism is a negligible force. 


A very able and scholarly analysis 
of the sources of Communist strength 
in France and Italy is now available 
(Communism in Western Europe. By 
Mario Einaudi, Jean-Marie Domen- 
ach and Aldo Garosci. Cornell. $3.00 
cloth, $2.25 paper). Einaudi, a pro- 
fessor at Cornell, is the son of the 
eminent economic scholar who is 
now President of Italy. Domenach is 
editor of Esprit, a well-known French 
Catholic publication with a leftist 
social orientation. Garosci belonged 
to the Italian anti-fascist organiza- 
tion, “Justice and Liberty.” 

Their knowledge of the subject, the 
history and postwar growth of Com. 
munism in their native countries, is 
thorough. Their judgments are dis- 
passionate and reliable. The book 
is excellent for reference purposes; 
the authors are equally at home in 
describing the organization and prop- 
aganda methods of the Communists 
and in analyzing the less tangible 
causes of Communist success. Among 
the latter are the impoverishment and 
sense of political vacuum left by the 
war: prestige in the 
movements; 


Communist 
resistance anti-clerical- 
ism; and the feeling of some ‘French 
intellectuals that Communism, despite 
the many crimes of the Soviet re- 


gime, is somehow a progressive force, 


carrying on the tradition of the 
French Revolution. 
Technical backwardness in both 


countries and Italy’s chronic prob- 
lem of overpopulation make for pov- 
erty, bad housing and unsatisfactory 
social conditions generally, which, of 
course, play into the hands of the 
Communists. In this connection, 
Einaudi sounds a note of cautious 
optimism. Like his father, he is a pas- 
sionate believer in European union. 
And he sees in the Schuman Plan, 
with its promise of a large common 
market, hence higher production, 
lower costs and greater efficiency, the 
germ and the promise of a European 
economic renaissance which will de- 
stroy “the rigidities and primitivism” 
in the economic field on which the 
present revolutionary appeal of Com- 
munism is based. 


The New Leader 
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A Key to Joyce’s *Ulysses’ 


James Joyce’s Ulysses: A Study. 
By Stuart Gilbert. 
Knopf. 407 pp. $5.00. 


WHEN Stuart GILBERT’S study of 
Joyce’s Ulysses first appeared in 
1930, Ulysses itself was still not 
widely available and its combined 
reputation for difficulty and obscen- 
ity did not seem likely to help make 
it easily accessible or, for that mat- 
Mr. Gil- 
bert published long excerpts from the 
novel, discounted and to a consider- 
able extent elucidated the difficulties, 
and argued with a not uncharming 
Victorian passion against the charge 
of pornography in it. Joyce himself, 
Mr. Gilbert tells us in the preface to 
the current edition, thought the dry 
academic tone of the study might en- 
courage a more general acceptance of 
Ulysses. 

The first edition of Mr. Gilbert’s 
book, then, performed a valuable 
journalistic function for an 


ter, especially sought-after. 


audi- 
ence interested less in the literary 
merits of Joyce’s book than in the 
facts concerning it. One could learn 
from Gilbert the details of the intri- 
cate palimpsestic organization of the 
book; that the hospital scene, for ex- 
ample, which takes place at 10 p.m. 
of the day covered in the novel, is 
related to the Oxen of the Sun epi- 
sode of the Odyssey; the organ of the 
body symbolized in the scene is the 
womb; the art, medicine; the color, 
white; the symbol itself, mothers; the 
technique, embryonic development; 
and so on for each of the eighteen 
episodes. Gilbert thus became a 
preparation or, once Ulysses was 
available, a kind of grammar for 
reading Joyce himself. Much of the 
matter in his book extraneous to the 
function of assisting the reading of 
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Reviewed by Morris Freedman 
Instructor in English, CCNY; 


contributor to “Commentary” 


Ulysses itself could easily be excused 
or dismissed. 

But in the twenty-two years since 
its first publication, several things 
happened to change its nature. Ulys- 
ses itself became purchasable on de- 
partment-store counters, and a Joyc- 
ean cult, as part of a larger literary 
fashion, established itself. The cult 
exalted Mr. Gilbert’s modest little 
handbook, which previously one 
could take or leave alone when en- 
joying Ulysses, to canonical status— 
the “you-can’t-tell-the-players-with- 
out-a-program” kind of thing. What 
was journalistic recording in 1930 
became apotheosized into a theory of 
art; the scaffolding of the novel be- 
came the main concern of the Joyce- 
ophile rather than the final structure 
itself. The change is perhaps best 
illustrated by the difference between 
the genial, unpretentious tone of the 
preface to the earlier edition, which 
warned against taking such a study 
too seriously, and the pompous 
claims in the present preface to a 
gospel-like “authenticity.” (Aside 
from the different prefaces, there are 
no significant differences between the 
two editions.) 

Mr. Gilbert’s esthetic hypothesis, 
and that implicit in the approach of 
the Joyce cultists, may be put as fol- 
lows: “If playing a violin like Menu- 
hin is difficult, then playing it while 
doing a jig and eating an apple must 
be that much more difficult and ad- 
mirable.” One of Mr. Gilbert’s 
points in 1930 that was most kindly 
shrugged off was that Joyce was writ- 
ing not only a great novel but also a 
commentary on esthetics and anthro- 


pology and archeology and Mme. 

‘Blavatsky, among other things. And 
what was merely fuzziness then be- 
comes a form of foolishness today as 
part of a total approach. When Mr. 
Gilbert finishes showing on one page 
how closely (and, often, how se- 
cretively) Joyce made a point of fol- 
lowing Homer or something or other, 
he finds himself on another, when a 
parallel breaks down, commenting 
admiringly that Joyce was no servile 
imitator of Homer or something or 
other. 

There is surely nothing wrong in 
esthetic study in proceeding on a 
groundwork of facts, in relating scaf- 
folding and raw materials to finished 
art, as Professor Lowes did in his 
magnificent study of Coleridge or as 
Edmund Wilson did in his essay on 
Ulysses in Axel’s Castle, or as Pro- 
fessor Tillyard has done with Milton. 
But Mr. Gilbert never makes the leap 
from scholarship to genuine critical 
illumination. One can tsk-tsk one’s 
way through his book with genuine 
awe at Joyce’s monumental ingenuity 
without ever finding a serious an- 
swer, or the hint of one, to the cru- 
cial question: Is this art? 

Perversely enough, Mr. Gilbert 
and the Joyce idolaters, by accepting 
this basically IBM approach to 
Ulysses, deny Joyce the humanity of 
fallibility (investing every misspelling 
or mis-punctuation or misprint with 
layers of significance) or the power 
of an art above their ability to limit 
it with tables and a far-fetched, rec- 
ondite system of cryptography. A 
critic like Harry Levin can genially 
remark that anyone who has read the 
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‘ULYSSES’ 
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Odyssey and Ulysses knows there are 
more differences than similarities be- 
tween the two works and can point 
out that Joyce got some of his clas- 
sical learning mixed up in its details 
without letting these “lapses” affect 
his judgment of the artist and his 
art. But Mr. Gilbert and the Joyc- 
eans are intent on showing that their 
Homer never nods. : 

Yet, Ulysses is so rich a work that 
Mr. Gilbert has done more with his 
second edition than merely provide 


the Joyce faddists and PhD candi- 
dates with a nice clean copy of a 
book indispensable in their work to 
thumb to tatters. The serious reader 
who wants to go that far, who finds 
himself consulting Jessie L. Weston 
or Frazer in connection with The 
Waste Land, will find it useful to 
have easily at hand a book long out 
of print and generally purloined from 
library shelves, a book that suggests 
something of the rich background 
surrounding such a prodigious un- 


dertaking as Ulysses. And, finally, 
any person who has ever become en- 
chanted by the technical wizardry of 
the skilled steam-shovel operator or 
the circus performer who stands on 
one finger while whirling hoops on 
his outstretched limbs and balances a 
ball on his nose will find much in Mr. 
Gilbert’s book to hold his hypnotized 
attention. For whatever else the book 
may be, it is basic testimony of one 
of the fabulous feats of modern lit- 
erature. 





The Case Against God 


Reviewed by Herbert Feinstein 
Literary critic; frequent 
“New Leader” contributor 


Man and His Gods. 
By Homer W. Smith. 
Little, Brown. 501 pp. $5.00. 
PHYSIOLOGIST SMITH has written a 
johnny-come-lately in the province of 
Social Darwinism. Indeed, with some 
minor exceptions like love and God, 
he has essayed a cultural history of 
More precisely, he has 
“proved” with a jungle of facts— 


mankind. 


scientific and  culturological—that, 
like the Emperor’s new clothes, God 


Many 


been 


simply has never existed. 


imaginary myth-gods have 
foisted upon man, but these all re- 
semble one another in all sorts of 
give-away ways. Since no _ single 
godhead can hope to preémpt the 
field, all deities need fall by default 


This book is 


reminiscent of those early perver- 


of human neuroses. 
sions of Darwin which, to Darwin’s 
horror, “proved” that might, Napol- 
eon and cheating tradesmen were all 
evolutionarily right. 

Professor Smith’s documenteering 
is an impressive, learned job; it 
romps through assorted disciplines of 
historical fact and anthropological 
fancy with ease, and the book is 
written in the best-meaning tone of 
But for 


abides by the seeming tolerance of no 


invective. someone who 


deity, Smith does show a passion for 


the authoritatively absolute. Christ 
is a crank, while “civilization is 


nothing more than the accumulation 
of experience and knowledge; it re- 
flects nothing other than the use to 
which man has put his brain, which 
is probably not superior, and quite 
possibly inferior, to the brain of Cro- 
Magnon.” 
not exactly been a kropotkinesque act 
of love with a net benefit of 
provement. Indeed, Smith has gone 
We have all 


descended down, noi up, from the 


Therefore, evolution has 
im- 


Darwin one better: 
apes. 

Of the mainstays of Western re- 
ligious tradition, Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, Smith has hard things to say. 
God 
self-righteous; Smith accepts without 


Yahweh as is vindictive and 
scrutiny the stereotype of Judaism as 
a punishing cruel creed. This view 
may stress Job, but it overlooks the 
erotic Psalms. Moreover, the author 
points out that the Jewish moral 
code, the Ten Commandments, 
sounds very much as if it were de- 
rived from the forty-two dictates of 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead. 
Christianity The 
early Christians were arrogant and 
intolerant—here Smith has Gibbon 
to back him up. For the Romans, 
who graciously allowed all religions, 
were truly godly (and collapsing), 


is worse yet. 


while the Christians inflicted their 
single deity relentlessly upon all. 

Further, Christ was inconsistent: 
“Jesus preaches brotherly love and 
forgiveness, yet he strictly prohibits 
his disciples from going to the Sa- 
maritans and gentiles. . . . He preach- 
es honesty, yet he instructs his 
apostles to be ‘wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves.” And Christ's 
allegations of His divine paternity 
sound like the twice-told tale of the 
fathering by Apollo of Plato. As a 
clincher, Smith notices that the New 
Testament is a maze of discrepancies, 
about 15,000 all told. Though he con- 
cedes that many of these errors are 
trivial, he manages to enumerate a 
fair share of them. 

Finally, though Smith specifically 
deplores the fact that he has neglect- 
ed to work Nietzsche and Freud into 
his schemes, he honors them sub 
silentio; for, together with these 
other distinguished debunkers of the 
Jewish-Christian tradition, Smith as- 
serts that this monotheistic faith is 
nay-saying, that it is anti-life, and 
that this tradition is a shroud for 
frightened men shivering in the dark. 
True, Smith does finally come out for 
a lonely sort of free will, but his is a 
rational, God-forsaken sort of faith. 
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It is the freedom where every man is 
responsible for himself and need not 
expect anyone else to take the rap for 
his weaknesses; the fantasy of Zara- 
thustra alone, leaping 
from mountain peak to mountain 
peak, scared of the abyss below, all 
the while the band beats out the 
third movement of Sibelius’s Fifth 
Symphony. 

Then, why God? What are man’s 
God-seeking Smith’s 
zoo-full of deities may prove too 


insecurely 


motivations? 


much. 
enlightened by Freud-out-of-Voltaire, 
that man has invented God out of 
need. More positively, God has as- 
serted His being. and made Himself 
known, has welled up in the human 


It is not merely, as we are 


heart, filling needs and creating love. 

To count noses statistically does 
not resolve the dilemmas of anxiety 
and aspiration. Freud ascribed the 
fantasy of a god as a defense against 
a universal anxiety in men, the mo- 
bilization of the reproving Father, 
who will be good and kind when the 
children behave, but God help them 
if they do not; the religious institu- 
tion is but a collectivized form of this 
But let us 
Freud further than he himself would 
perhaps have liked to go, to analyze 
not what, but why. 


mass neurosis. follow 


It may be that, by an image of 
God, man can achieve a profounder 
knowledge of himself; to be without 
God is to exist without love. An ink- 
ling of God may give man insight 
Why life, 


why love (has the undergraduate no- 


into the unknowables: 


tion that love is a chemically con- 
ditioned response ever satisfied any- 


| one through his junior year?), why 
| music? Can Mr. Smith listen to the 
Beethoven 


Violin Concerto in D, 
which he tells us is overwritten, and 
deny that there is something divine 
in the inspiration of the music? 

Mr. Smith’s treatise is a loveless 
one. He does give us some of his 
good reasons for this in an appendix, 
called “The Story of This Book,” in 
which he makes the publication of his 
work sound like the very end-product 
of evolution. “My mother died when 
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I was nearly seven, after a protracted 
period of invalidism. . . . My father 
did not die until I was sixteen.” The 
labor violence of his frontier origins 
in Cripple Creek, Colo., makes Bret 
Harte’s roaring camps sound very 
lucky indeed. 

This is not intended as a personal 
attack on the good citizenship of 
Homer Smith; he has a constitutional 
right to present us with whatever he 
can persuade his publishers to print. 


Still, we can detect in his book a man 
who would affix and shield his per- 
sonal anxieties onto a rigid wall. 
This time, it is not the grim adherent 
of a single deity who would club 
down and damn all contenders. How- 
ever, is not the atheist who would 
protect himself from nagging doubts 
by proclaiming there is no God, and 
then ridicule all opponents into ac- 
cepting his thesis, every bit as fanat- 
ically intolerant? 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Castigates Our Policies 
As ‘Phony Progressivism’ 


Your editorial of June 9, “The Steel Ruling,” 
is an unintended, hence genuine expression of 
what “progressives” normally conceal concern- 
ing their views on basic rights. You find the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the steel case 
good, because, had it gone the other way, an 
anti-labor President might, thereafter, invoke 
seizure “against labor” (your emphasis). Ob- 
viously, therefore, you would protect the NAM’s 
fundamental rights only because failure to do 
so might endanger the CIO’s. Could you feel 
assured, permanently, of a “progressive” gov- 
ernment, I presume you would cease to be dis- 
turbed by the suppression of the rights, for 
example, of “economic royalists.” 

It is indeed appropriate that your attitude 
is shared by Justice Douglas, the archetype of 
the “progressive” and darling of ADA. Is it 
coincidence that Douglas has always shown 
such tender concern for the “rights” of Com- 
munists? One need only read his opinions in 
the Schneiderman and other Communist cases, 
or recall his advocacy of our sponsoring “pro- 
gressive” revolutions outside rather than behind 
the Iron Curtain, to realize that he represents 
that mentality which, in foreign policy, has 
brought our country and civilization itself to 
the edge of disaster. 

I note that Arthur Schlesinger Jr. (“The 
Vital Center: Against Communism and Reac- 
tion,’ THe New Leaver, June 9] ignores Max 
Eastman’s charge that what ADA seeks (be- 
neath a facade of sanctimonious concern for 
the common man and the labor movement upon 
which ADA, having no mass roots of its own, 
has parasitically fastened) is political control 
by “some combination of lawyers, business and 
labor managers, politicians and intellectuals,” 
i.e., control by Junior and his fellows of ADA. 
Nor is it surprising that among these people 
(Biddle, Rauh, Wechsler, the Reuthers, Merle 
Miller, Elmer Davis) we frequently find sym- 
pathy for and defense of Hiss, Remington, 
Lattimore, Service, Vincent, Davies, Barnes, 
Clubb, Jessup and the IPR; that we find the 
most rabid anti-anti-Communism designed 
(while castigating Senator McCarthy) to smear 
and destroy Chambers, Budenz, Bentley, Utley 
and other ex-Communist witnesses; that we 
find the most vicious opposition to the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, the Mc- 
Carran Committee, Red Channels, and every 
measure which promises exposure of the crypto- 
Communists and their sympathizers in Govern- 
ment, education, journalism, publishing, enter- 
tainment, labor and the great foundations. 

In his May 19 column, Victor Riesel, re- 
ferring to the intolerance of “the professional 
fighters for tolerance,” stated that Commentary 


refused to publish James Burnham’s praise of 
Senator McCarran and his committee. On May 
26, you stated that Riesel was incorrect as 
Burnham’s article didn’t deal with the com- 
mittee or its chairman. Wasn’t this disin- 
genuous? Commentary commissioned Burnham 
to write an article on the committee’s IPR 
hearings, then rejected it because it described 
the fatal role of the IPR in helping us lose 
China as revealed in the committee hearings. 
Is this why Riesel has disappeared from your 
pages since May 26? 

On the one hand, you attack the anti-anti- 
Communists. On the other, you climb into bed 
with ADA and _ soft-pedal anti-Communism 
where it might hurt the New Deal-Fair Deal or 
seem to give comfort to Taft, MacArthur or 
McCarthy. This ambivalence has characterized 
THe New Leaper from the day it came to re- 
gard itself as a sort of spokesman for the 
Liberal party. Can the political successes of 
the latter (FDR Jr. and Rudolph Halley) 
have given you delusions of political influence? 
Were you really, during the long years of fill- 
ing the role of Cassandra, longing to be heard 
by the “masses” rather than by a small handful 
of unpopular and uninfluential oppositionists? 

My purpose in writing this is to indicate 
that some of us have long been aware of the 
true character of the modern “progressive,” 
and that our numbers increase steadily. The 
day of the phony “progressive” and the totali- 
tarian liberal draws to its close. 

Arlington, Va. HeEten G. BERNSTEIN 


Since it is manifestly impossible to answer 
directly every accusation and innuendo made 
by Reader Bernstein without writing an ex- 
tended editorial, we refer her and other readers 
who may think likewise to a closer look at our 
editorial columns past and present. 

One question raised by Mrs. Bernstein merits 
reply. She asks whether Mr. Riesel has dis- 
appeared from our pages because of his Com- 
mentary-Burnham item. The answer is a flat 
no.—Eb. 


Charges We Are Inconsistent 
On Civil Liberties Union 


I can’t for the life of me understand THE 
New Leaper’s ambivalence about the American 
Civil Liberties Union. This is what needs ex- 
plaining: 

In a recent editorial, “The Lenz Case” [THE 
New Leaver, June 2], you referred to the 
ACLU as an “anti-Communist” liberal group. 
The fact is that the ACLU has on its board of 
directors, among others, Corliss Lamont, Walter 
Gellhorn and Osmond K. Fraenkel. It accepts 
Communists for ACLU membership. You could 
say it is non-Communist, but certainly not anti- 
Communist. 

Then you publish Mel Pitzele’s brilliant an- 
alysis of the ACLU’s book on radio and TV 
blacklisting [THe New Leaver, June 16]. He 
makes the case that the ACLU’s present policy 
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New Kremlin Capers 


CRIMINALISSIMO STALIN, 73, last week entertained his 
Chinese visitors with two choice propaganda gambits. 
First, he announced that Soviet Communists would hold, 
in October, their first Party Congress since 1939. Next, 
he proclaimed to the world an ambitious Five-Year Plan, 
Bolshevism’s fifth, styled for peaceful, co-existence-minded 
production. While Westerners fumbled for profound ex- 
planations, Stalin and his guests, led by Mao’s suave 
Premier, Chou En-lai, got down to serious politics. 

Chou’s last Kremlin appearance, in February 1950, 
had produced, first and at once, the Sino-Soviet Pact, a 
fierce-sounding thorn to Allied diplomats; then, within 
four months, the war in Korea; finally, with the October 
intervention of Red China, serious divisions within and 
among the Atlantic Pact nations. Chou’s current visit, 
considering the lack of Western progress in East Asia 
since his first one, could produce even more satisfying 
results for world Communism. 

Indo-China is still rent by civil war; Japan, now 
sovereign, is getting the benefits of all-out Communist 
propaganda. The situation for Communism in Burma and 
crucial India is not exactly bad; military action in these 
areas which could make Korea look like a tennis match 
is hardly out of the realm of possibility. What Chou and 
Stalin both know is that the West has neither a policy to 
meet such eventualities, nor the arms to back up a policy. 
The temptation for the dictators must be overwhelming. 

As for the Soviet Party Congress (and the consolida- 
tion of Politburo and Orgburo), the Kremlin obviously 
aims to tighten up the machinery of Bolshevism in pre- 
paration for the impending death of its god. Whether 
or not Georgi Malenkov can successfully ascend the 
heights for which he seems groomed cannot be foretold 
now. It is obviously a decision in which many Russians 
will play a part over a long period of time. The present 
tightening of the reins seems designed primarily to pre- 
vent too many Russian hands from helping to mold the 
regime that succeeds Stalin. 


Two Studies in Morality 


Last YEAR, Senator Joseph R. McCarthy published a 
diatribe against General George C. Marshall which por- 
trayed Marshall’s long service to America as nothing but 
a treasonous plot against America. Inevitably, this rose 
up to plague Marshall’s former protégé, GOP Presidential 
Candidate Dwight D. Eisenhower, who last week was 
asked what he thought of the McCarthy opus. “Un-Amer- 
ican!” the Candidate exploded vehemently; George Mar- 


shall, he continued, is a great patriot. Did this mean, 
asked the press, that Candidate Eisenhower would not 
support Senator McCarthy for re-election if he were nom- 
inated? No, it didn’t. It meant that the Candidate would 
not countenance character assassination and bad methods 
of uncovering subversives, but, if he became President, 
he would need a GOP majority in the Senate. And so 
Candidate Eisenhower at one and the same time endorsed 
Marshall and the man who impugns Marshall, denounced 
the politics of smear and supported its chief practitioner. 
What were the Republicans saying about that “mess in 
Washington” ? 

As Eisenhower was tumbling from one moral tightrope, 
a second prominent Republican ascended another. Colonel 
Robert R. McCormick, who claims that his grandfather 
founded and named the Republican party, announced in 
disgust that he was leaving it because it had been cap- 
tured by “Truman Republicans.” He declared that “the 
time has come to organize another party,” the “American 
party.” The “time” the Colonel had in mind was after 
November 4. Meanwhile, what do good “Americans” do? 
They should vote for Republicans who might some day be- 
come good “Americans,” men such as Senators William 
Knowland, William Jenner, Zales Ecton, Harry Cain, 
John Bricker and Joseph McCarthy; also Democratic 
Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia. But “every patriot,” the 
Colonel continued, “should vote against Senators Henry 
Cabot Lodge ... , Edward Thye... , Irving Ives... 
and Ralph E. Flanders. . . .”; they are accursed with the 
brand of Eisenhower and Dewey. The Colonel, it might 
be said, is obviously off on one of his famous flights into 
hitherto unknown realms of reaction; but it might also 
be conceded that, under his code, convictions are meant 
to be taken seriously. 

We wonder whether Eisenhower the liberal is more to 
be respected than McCormick the reactionary. 


After Schumacher 


In Kurt SCHUMACHER’s DEATH Germany and the 
world lost an impressive but not always constructive per- 
sonality. The indisputable leader of the Social Democra- 
tic party, Schumacher had little in common with his 
pre-Hitler Socialist predecessors, his extreme nationalism 
virtually obliterating the moderate socialism for which 
they were traditionally known. Schumacher, of course, 
was an indomitable fighter against Nazism, and suffered 
untold physical and mental pain for his opposition; but 
his equally intransigent opposition since 1948 to vir- 
tually every Western-sponsored program to resist Con- 
munism, particularly German rearmament and the Ger- 
man treaty now up for Bonn’s ratification, made him 
a serious liability to the cause of freedom in his latter 
years. 

With Schumacher gone, German Social Democracy} 
faces a question which might never have been put as long 
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as he lived: Will it continue the Schumacher policies or 
reorient itself along internationalist lines? A fight is 
already brewing between Schumacher’s deputy, Erich 
Ollenhauer, and the internationalists Ernst Reuter of 
Berlin, Max Brauer of Hamburg and Wilhelm Kaisen of 
Bremen (all of whom happen to be mayors of their 
respective cities). We hope that Schumacher’s passing, 
regrettable though it may be, will enable German Social 
Democrats to play a more constructive role henceforth. 
With leaders such as Reuter, they can not only become 
a more intelligent opposition to Chancellor Adenauer but 
an inspiration for Europe. 


Labor Day 


In 1880, when Congress first set aside a day to honor 
the working people of the United States, organized labor 
was just beginning to struggle for recognition and the 
16-hour day was no uncommon phenomenon. Today, 
on the seventy-third observance of Labor Day, the work- 
ing man in America enjoys living conditions undreamt of 
seven decades ago and labor unions, 15,000,000 strong, 
boast great power and prestige on the economic as well 
as the political scene. American workers are at once a 
living demonstration of the power of free people living 
under democratic institutions to improve their lot, and a 
beacon of hope to the enslaved millions behind the Iron 
Curtain who still yearn for the elementary human rights. 


CAT Blackmail 


IN ouR IssuE of August 18, we told a pathetic success 
story. It involved 71 vitally needed transport planes 
that General Chennault, who bought them from the 
Chinese Nationalists, had been fighting to keep out of 
Red Chinese hands. After two years of pro-Red judg- 
ments from Britain’s Hong Kong courts, Chennault 
finally succeeded in getting the verdict reversed in Brit- 
ain’s Privy Council. The victory was a pathetic one, for 
it took much money, energy and personal resolve on 
Chennault’s part to prevent England from turning over 
to the Red Chinese aggressors planes that would be used 
against their and our troops in Korea. 

Alas, the story has not yet ended. Writing in the New 
York Post, Robert S. Allen now reports that a “sinister 
drama is taking place at Hong Kong that could touch off 
another shooting war in the Far East.” In short, the 
Chinese Reds clearly threaten violence if England allows 
the planes to be moved out. Perched 20 minutes from 
Hong Kong is a squadron of MIG jets. If flown out, 
the planes could be shot down; if moved by sea, the ships 
could be sunk. 

An issue has now arisen even more important than 
the valuable planes. And the decision, despite legal for- 
malities, is no longer merely England’s. The question: 
Can we afford to submit to incredibly brazen blackmail? 
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Next Week 


Tue New Leaper will begin publishing An Important New Series on 


COMMUNISM Vs. INDIA 


Written direct from New Delhi by a top Indian observer, an internationally 7 
respected authority on world Communism, His startling revelations will be | 


closely read in Government agencies and editorial offices throughout the world, - 


I. Reds Gain in India 


How the Communists scored important election gains to become India’s 
second strongest party, and how Soviet Russia and Red China are flood- 
ing the nation with propaganda aimed at the Indian intelligentsia. 


2. Is Nehru Fighting Communism ? 


Thirteen recent examples of the Nehru Government’s timidity in the 
face of Communist provocation at home and abroad; an analysis of 
Nehru’s “neutrality” in the UN; what the recent Cabinet shifts mean. 


3. America and Indian Neutralism 


How American representatives are encouraging, rather than fighting, 
Indian “neutralism”; what Mrs. Roosevelt actually accomplished on 
her visit; the role of Ambassador Chester Bowles and other diplomats. 


None of your friends can afford to miss this series— 


Provide them with New Leaver subscriptions at once! 


Leade 7 East 15th Street 


New York 3, N. Y. 


Please begin immediately New Leaver subscriptions for 
the friends of mine listed at right. 


[|] Remittance enclosed f Bill me 


My name is 


Address 


$5 a year — $3 for six-month trial 
Add $1 for Canadian and foreign 








